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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Lewis Requests Aid On 
Unemployment Figures 


John L. Lewis, in a letter to Fed- 
eration President Lewis A. Berne, 
makes the following request: 


The CIO is seeking to learn what is 
the general industrial situation in the 
country. This will be of considerable 
help in determining national policy. 

Will you please send your CIO office 
your estimate of: 

1—The total number of workers un- 
employed at the present time in your 
industry. 

2—How many workers there are in 
your industry under normal conditions. 

3—What you expect the trend of em- 
ployment in your industry to be during 
the next six months. 


Readers of TECHNICAL AMERI- 
CA and Federation members are ask- 
ed to convey such information to 


TECHNICAL AMERICA. 


Langdon Post Replies 
A reader objected to Mr. Daniel 


defend your position and we will be 
able to defend our position. 
Yours very truly, 
Lewis ALAN BERNE 
Mr. Sheridan’s reply: 

This will acknowledge your letter 
of October 21st, wherein you propose 
a discussion of the decisions of the 
recent Convention of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 

Believing that there is neither need 
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nor justification for such discussion 
the proposal is declined. 


Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR V. SHERIDAN 


Straus, Wagner Write 
Milton Fischer, FAECT Legislative 


Representative, wrote to Mr. Nathan 
Straus, Federal Housing Authority Ad- 
ministration, saying: 


The Wagner-Steagall Act provides 
for prevailing wages for technical em- 
ployees, and it is our intention to as- 
sist in obtaining full enforcement of 
this Prevailing Wage clause in the 
Act. 

We believe that as an organization 
representing technical men, we should 
be of great assistance to the success- 
ful fulfillment of the provisions of 
the Wagner-Steagall Act, and would 
like to offer our help in this connec- 
tion. 


Mr. Nathan Strauss returned: 


Stone’s reference to Mr. Langdon Post 
in his article, “Too Many Architects” 
which appeared in a fall issue of 
TECHNICAL AMERICA. 

Mr. Post replied: 

I have read Mr. Stone’s article 
“Too Many Architects” with apprecia- 
tion and amusement. I certainly do 
not think it treats me unfairly, and I 
am afraid that any friend of mine 
who resented it must have failed to 
recognize the sarcasm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lancpon Post 


Mr. Sheridan Replies 


Before the recent meeting of the so- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, Mr. 
Sheridan sent out publicity releases 
containing attacks on the FAECT. In 
these releases and in a speech at the 
meeting he charged the Federation with 
coercing men into membership. An at- 
tempt to find specific examples of coer- 
cion failed completely. In a letter to 
him, Lewis A. Berne wrote: 
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York, N.Y 


I should like very much to meet 
with your delegates some time. 

I am starting a series of confer- 
ences with the local Housing Authr- 
ities for informal discussion of vari- 
ous points of policy and procedure 
arising under the Act. Within a few 
weeks or a month we shall, therefore, 
be clearer as to the specific part to be 
played by the United States Housing 
Authority here in Washington in many 
matters, including the question of 
safe guarding the labor standards set 
forth in the Housing Act. 

Faithfully yours, 
NATHAN STRAUS 


Senator Wagner wrote: 

I shall be very glad to arrange a 
meeting after the Anti-Lynching Bill 
has been disposed of in the Senate. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Robert Wagner 


REINSTATEMENT 


I wish to advise you that our or- 
ganization is interested in airing the 
true facts before the engineering em- 
ployees. 

For this purpose we are proposing 
that a discussion be held at which 
time you will have an opportunity to 


. A publication designed to keep tech- 
nical employees informed of cultural, economic or 
other developments in their professions. All mem- 
bers and readers are invited to submit manuscripts, 
photographs or correspondence. TECHNICAL 
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President Lewis Berne informs us that 
six reinstatements have been won for dis- 
charged employees of the newly affiliated 
St. Paul Local. A promise that forty 
other scheduled discharges would not 
go into effect was also granted. 


———— EEE 
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Building Codes Need Change 


Philadelphia Code Permits Firetraps, 
But Prevents Low Cost Housing Program 


JOHN GRAHAM, Jr. 


N one of the most important phases 
of municipal activity, Philadelphia 
is literally back in the horse and buggy 
days. She is bogged down in the mire 
of an antiquated and inefficient Build- 
ing Code. During the years of the de- 
pression when the building industry, like 
a piece of old machinery was rusting in 
the back yard, research in building was 
carried on. 

Now the trend of the country is defin- 
itely towards the revamping or rewriting 
of building codes so that they can take 
full advantage of new materials and new 
methods of construction. Studies have 
been made of all loads to be used in 
construction work, because by the use of 
light weight metals and concrete, all 
within safe limits, the cost of construc- 
tion is reduced. Welding of steel struc- 
tures by licensed welders has been put 
in practise, resulting in stronger and 
less costly structures. This important fea- 
ture has also been written into the New 
York Code. Where heavy masonry walls 
were required for enclosures, the trend 
is to substitute thinner insulating mat- 
erial based on fire resistance. There is 
a definite trend towards the restriction 
of combustible materials and greater 
consideration given to fireproof  struc- 
tures for all classes of buildings. 

Regarding fire hazards and means of 
egress in fireproof buildings, the trend 
is to arrange for exit of the occupants 
of that portion of the building affected 
by fire to another floor or portion of the 
building not affected and not necessarily 
to direct them to the exterior of the 
building. Therefore efforts are being 
made to eliminate fire towers generally 
in fire proof structures, except those of 
hazardous occupancy, and to eliminate 
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iron fire escapes, substituting in both 
cases enclosed fire proof stairs. 

In 1934 and 1935 the Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission working un- 
der Federal alphabetical set-ups made 
an exhaustive study of the subject of a 
new code for Philadelphia and com- 
pleted 76% of its writing. Competent 
technical experts composed the Code 
Committee and an advisory Board criti- 
cized, revised and approved the com- 
pleted portion. All standards set up in 
the proposed new code were then estab- 
lished by recognized authorities and in 
addition for the purpose of comparison 
and study, the codes of twenty states 
were analyzed and chartered. 

With the purpose of correcting the 
faults in the present code, and effecting 
modernization, it is recommended: 


me 
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1—That the city be divided into in- 
spection districts; that a deputy 
chief and a sufficient number of in- 
spectors under him be assigned to 
work in each district. 

2—That the work of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection be wholly de- 
voted to inspection work, as such, 
and that an Authority be created to 
approve the use of new materials 
and methods. It is also recom- 
mended that this same Authority 
be empowered to hear appeals and 
to interpret the Building Code. 

3—That an Advisory Board be ap- 
pointed which shall be free to act 
impartially without being influ- 
enced by the officers and employees 
of the Bureau, politics or other in- 
fluence. The members of this 
Board to be appointed by the Board 
of Judges of Philadelphia County. 

4—That no permit be issued by the 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Government Housing Project 


Nothing For Nothing 


Business Takes a Sharp Nose Dive 
But Congress Can't Make Up Its Mind 


DANIEL STONE 


Te dense fog so lately missing from 
the banks of the Potomac has re- 
turned, and through it the dome of our 
nation’s Capitol is barely discernible 
as it quivers under the strain of the 
oratory within. Our representatives de- 
bate economic measures calculated to 
prove our salvation or to seal our doom 
for years to come. Returns from the 
unemployment census come in, and they 
show that the unemployment situation 
is pretty bad despite the number of peo- 
ple employed in taking the unemploy- 
ment census and counting P. R. ballots 
in New York City. 

It is difficult to dissociate this Con- 
gressional session from the Christmas 
season which is soon to follow, or from 
the legend of Santa Claus. This Con- 
gress could not possibly have avoided 
inheriting some of the traditions estab- 
lished by the other seventy-four Con- 
gresses down through the years. It was 
long before our generation that Congress 
became known, in certain circles at any 
rate, as the big brother of Santa Claus. 
Whereas Santa bestows a trinket here 
and there, and in lavish moments, a 
motor car or even a yacht, Congress has 
been known to dole out such items as 
railway land grants aggregating millions 
of acres, oil concessions, and such lesser 
items as mail franchises, shipping sub- 
sidies, and last but not least, tax legis- 
lation nicely balanced to permit the load 
to fall as lightly as possible upon the 
right people. 


Congress As Santa Claus 


By some mischance which only Maine 
and Vermont were quite successful in 
avoiding, the people in 1936 re-elected 
a President and a Congressional majori- 
ty who took the view that if Congress 
is to play the role of Santa Claus it had 
best bestow its bounty in equitable meas- 
ure upon all the people. That started a 
row of which the nation is only hearing 
the beginning. We heard its ominous 
rumblings as Congress met to consider 
what can be done to stem our incipient 
business “recession.” That’s what we 
had in 1929. Remember? 

Of course no one expected Congress to 


behave rationally, but let’s assume for 
a moment that it did. Naturally its first 
task would have been to determine what 
brought on this recession. In order to 
do that it would have to review the events 
since 1933. At that time Congress be- 
gan its pump-priming. Funds were ap- 
propriated for PWA and heavy construc- 
tion got its start. More funds were ap- 
propriated for WPA, and throughout the 
country light construction and other pro- 
jects sprang into being, employing mil- 
lions of the unemployed. To give ad- 
ditional aid to business the NRA was 
adopted. The farmers were aided with 
loans and bonuses under the AAA. In 
other words, Congress for once in its 
history became an impartial Santa Claus. 
Everybody got something. 


The Upturn 

Business picked up. The stock market 
began to climb. Everybody was happy 
except Herbert Hoover. Even Alf Lan- 
don heaped praises upon the Adminis- 
tration. Tt began to look as if the 
country was headed for prosperity. 

But a tailor and a chicken peddler 
didn’t like the NRA because it didn’t 
permit them to work for nothing. They 
went to the courts, and the Supreme 
Court heaved NRA overboard. There 
were loud hurrahs from big business, a 
remarkably sudden shift in sentiment. 
They were making money, you see, and 
they figured they could make more if 
there were no NRA to prevent them from 
gouging each others eyes out. 

The processors didn’t like the AAA. 
The market was looking up, and if there 
were no AAA they would be able to 
pocket the amount which was going back 
to the farmers via the processing tax. 
So they went to court and the Supreme 
Court heaved the AAA overboard. 

WPA was even worse. In some parts 
of the country they were actually pay- 
ing laborers more than private business 
could—eighteen dollars a month! La- 
borers were refusing jobs in private in- 
dustry because the Administration ‘was 
coddling them. So the boys back home 
prevailed upon Congress to chisel the 
relief appropriations down. WPA lay- 
offs began; a hundred thousand here, 
two hundred thousand there. The same 


fate for PWA. 


But the pump had been primed. In- 
dustry could now manage. Profits and 
dividends were registering new highs, 
Only one dark cloud on the sunny hori- 
zon: as fast as prices soared, purchas- 
ing power shrank. That bad, bad John 
L. Lewis and the CIO tried to boost 
wages. Here and there they did pretty 
well. But when they went after Tom 
Girdler and some of the other rugged, 
independent steel moguls they were over- 
stepping their bounds. Nobody can tell 
Tom Girdler what to do. He is the Boss, 
on earth anyway. In Chicago a bunch 
of the boys were killed by the cops. It 
wasn’t murder. Only justifiable homi- 
cide in line of duty. 


Purchasing power continued to fall 
more and more behind prices and pro- 
duction. Then came the rude awaken- 
ing. Our alphabet gone, we discovered 
that we are in the soup. 


All at once business came running to 
Congress again. Only a few months ago 
they were yelling for Congress to go 
home and let them alone. 


And what do they want Congress to 
do? Reduce the taxes; balance the bud- 
get. Increase purchasing power; reduce 
wages to spur business. Raise farm 
prices; reduce prices for the consumer. 
Maybe we’re crazy, but that’s the story 
we got from the papers. Congress is 
supposed to be Santa Claus to everybody 
at nobody’s expense. 


The Old Problem 


It’s the same old problem. You can’t 
get something for nothing. We'll have 
prosperity whenever we find a way to 
balance purchasing power with pro- 
duction. Not before. And there just isn’t 
going to be any production without pur- 
chasing power. This means some more 
pump-priming. But it’s no good priming 
the pump if you forget to put the plunger 
in it. The plunger in this case is perma- 
nent wage and hour legislation and per- 
manent farm legislation. It means guar- 
anteeing the right to organize. 


We wish them luck in Congress. They 
have a tough job ahead of them. And 
election is not so far off. You'll soon 
know how they make out. If you start 
getting awfully hungry a few months 
from now you'll know they’ve taken the 
advice of business and failed. 


Then, if you’re still able to get around 
next November, you'll have a chance to 
go to the polls. We hope you'll know 
what to do. Politics is like that. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


(The human scrapheap—how are valuable 
men piled up there, and why? Philip Salaf,, 
Philadelphia FAECT organizer, records a 
first-hand account gathered in the field—Ed- 
ttor’s Note.) 


LACKLISTS, victimization, stool 
pigeons—these words play a grue- 
some dirge accompanying the drama un- 
folded by the La Follette Senate Com- 
mission. The shop worker with grime- 
smeared face and dirt-caked shoes has 
usually been the object of the vicious at- 
tempts of big business to crush industrial 
democracy. And occasionally the techni- 
cal man finds himself between its greedy 
fingers. 


Mr. Andrews, employed by one of the 
largest industrial plants in the Ohio Val- 
ley for eighteen years as a research 
chemist, was told one day that the com- 
pany no longer required his services. 
He had been in charge of his division. 
He had developed a number of valuable 
ideas for the company. His reputation 
among his colleagues was excellent. Let 
us look into the events leading up to his 
dismissal. 


It is a fact that in most large indus- 
trial plants complete management is 
vested in a small clique whose purpose 
is to religiously and faithfully scheme to 
cut production costs, to control the per- 
sonnel departments, to get out of the 
way those who might carry troublesome 
tales to the Board of Directors, to re- 
move those employees who might be- 
come too valuable to the company and 
ultimately displace one in the clique. 
And then, inasmuch as the company is 
in business to manufacture heavy ma- 
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chinery and not to support elderly peo- 
ple or their dependents, the clique us- 
ually knows the technique of cutting 
down the number of pensions. 


Andrews, a quiet chap whose hobby 
of birds and the contentment of a com- 
fortable home and children rounded out 
his existence along with the excellent 
research position paying a good salary, 
had gone through the depression un- 
scathed. No furlough or wage cut. He 
was a respected citizen in his community 
and a member of the school board. 


One morning Andrews was informed, 
much to his surprise, that he was not 
worth the money the company was pay- 
ing him and ‘that unless he could go 
down into the non-ferrous lab and pro- 
duce more than the former unlucky hol- 
der of the position, he would have to 
seek employment elsewhere. Of course, 
a younger, lower paid chemist was be- 
ing groomed for Andrews’ old job. The 
shop foremen and engineers for years 
had gone to Andrews with their prob- 
lems and continued to do so, seeking 
him out in his newly acquired labora- 
tory. 


Here was the chance . .. a breach of 
company discipline, “usurping the pow- 
ers and duties of others” ... and fur- 
thermore, Andrews, after eighteen years 
of entirely satisfactory service, was sud- 
denly found to be wanting in that cer- 
tain something that makes for a harmon- 
ious relationship with one’s colleagues. 


Appeals to his superiors were fruit- 
less. The clique had organized silently 
and well... 


Andrews, stunned by the rapid suc- 
cession of unbelievable incidents, 
thought of former colleagues and friends 


After Sixteen Years 
Of Faithful Service 


PHILIP SALAFF 


who could help him gain employment. 
A large research institution director wel- 
comed him. Just the man we need, ex- 
perience and everything. How about 
$250 a month to start? Fine. Two weeks 
later a curt reply: “We have decided to 
promote from the ranks, sorry.” 


The repetition of this procedure look- 
ed queer. Why the cheerful welcome 
and full discussion of proposed details 
of research and then a carefully worded 
letter of refusal? 


Workers on a production line have 
their effective “grapevine.” Laboratory 
workers, although rather inexperienced, 
have one too. Andrews was on a black- 
list—couldn’t get work in the valley. 
Better not squawk or you’ll get the same 
—play up to the “old man.” 


Months passed. Payment due on 
house . . . no tuition fees for Bob and 
Mary ... pained and worried looks on 
Ma’s face. What had Pa done? Rumors. 
Refusal to obey orders, incapable . . . 


Was this case out of the ordinary? 


Jones, a former assistant to Andrews, 
had developed a new process for cad- 
mium plating that saved the company 
thousands of dollars. He was promised 
a better job and security. Instead he was 
thrown out just before the pension. Bro- 
ken in health, home taken away, a once 
brilliant chemist now on the scrap heap. 


And old Thomas, a scrapper who took 
no guff from any squad boss, quite un- 
like his colleagues in Steel Design, found 
that he could only get employment out- 
side his own field—and only when the 
black giant in the valley wasn’t men- 
tioned as a reference. 


And who didn’t know the details of 
that mysterious case of old Murray who 
jumped (or fell) from Building H Re- 
search several weeks before he was to 
be notified of his pension approval? 
Who picked up the dismissal notice? 


The FAECT local of technical men re- 
cently established at the plant spells 
hope for the men who have been singled 
out for victimization and abuse. It can 


-be their only salvation. 


St. Paul Local, 1000 Strong, 


Minnesota Engineers Leave 
IFTEADU For ClO Affiliate 


STUART GREEN 


SINCERE desire to organize a 

group of people as an Industrial 
Union Unit is the short answer to our 
affiliation with the FAECT. 

Late in the summer of 1935 an in- 
dependent union started in the Highway 
Department of the State of Minnesota. 
This was given its orginal impetus by a 
group of engineers in the planning de- 
partment and rapidly spread to the en- 
tire central office of the Highway Depart- 
ment. Organization was made on an 
industrial basis—ingluding all class- 
ifications that are employed in the cen- 
tral office, laboratory, field survey par- 
ties, and bridge maintenance crews. 


This made a rather novel organization 
in that it covered the entire state because 
of the spread of the engineers on var- 
ious construction projects. These men 
are subject to transfer anywhere in the 
state. 

This independent organization was 
quite successful in negotiating for re- 
vised salary scales and general working 
conditions. This success was partially 
due to the attitude of the Highway Com- 
missioner, N. W. Elsberg, who has a 
unique record in fair dealing with labor. 
It was also due to the cooperation re- 
ceived from the presence in power of 
a liberal and progressive administration, 
the Farmer Labor Party. 


Last June the establishment of a chap- 
ter of a local of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes of the AFL forced 
immediate consideration of the question 
of affiliation, and such was made with 
the IFTEADU of the AFL. From then 
on followed what we later learned was 
the sad experience of almost all AFL 
units—‘“Jurisdictional Disputes.” 

Added to these headaches was the bit- 
ter experience of watching progressi- 
vism, constructive organizational pro- 
gams, democracy, and everything else 
that a live group of American citizens 
aspires to, take a terrific beating at the 
hands of the President and a small min- 
ority of the IFTEADU. It would per- 
haps not be graceful for the FAECT to 
mention these things. We are in a posi- 
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HE Federation of Architects, En- 

gineers, Chemists and Technicians 
gained a membership of approximately 
a thousand when the members of the 
International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Union, Local 71 (affiliated with the 
AFL) of St. Paul decided to change 
their affiliation at a meeting held Novem- 
ber 14. We have some information at 
hand from the General Secretary of that 
union which, incidentally, is now Chap- 
ter 30 of the FAECT. Let the story be 
told in their words. 


tion to do so, having been ourselves 
lifted to the safer planes of self-expres- 
sion and democracy, and being able to 
gaze back upon the immediate past mael- 
strom from which we were fortunate 
enough to extricate ourselves. 

We refered particularly to the dic- 
tatorship imposed upon the majority of 
the IFTEADU at its recent convention. 
A separate statement concerning that 
story has been mailed to all locals of 
the IFTEADU and may be had upon 
request to our Chapter. 


Joins FAECT 


To use the old bromide—we feel our 
future is all ahead of us. The coopera- 
tion of the various units of the CIO has 
been definitely demonstrated to us. Jur- 
isdiction was waived where it was nec- 
essary. Lewis Alan Berne, the National 
President, has spent considerable time 
here and was immediately faced with a 
problem which the union had to deal 
with; namely, reinstatement of thirteen 
employees who had been discharged, 
This required fast organizational work 
and committee work, but much has been 
accomplished, and more is expected. 

We hope to get, and expect to give, 
all possible cooperation with other chap- 
ters of the FAECT. We want to estab- 
lish exchange service with other chap- 
ters on bulletins, circulars, organiza- 
tional ideas, salary scale investigations, 
etc. 

A last thought that occurs to us is 
this: No better definition of the FAECT 
and the CIO in general could be given 
than to say it is “An opportunity for 
millions who have been gradually be- 
coming disorganized through the break- 
down of crafts to become reorganized 
into strong unions, as well as for other 
millions who have been unorganized 


* to become organized. 


A LETTER TO JOHN LEWIS 


(The following letter was sent to John L. 
Lewis who turned over a copy to TECHNICAL 
America. It is an illuminating and informa- 
tive note comparing the status of technical 
employees in England and: in this country— 
Eprror’s Note.) 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


Industrial and academic scientists and 
research workers have in England the 
Association of Scientific Workers whose 
policy covers these two main lines: 


1. Improving salary and working con- 
ditions in industrial laboratories through 
organization of workers. 

2. Protecting society from misuses of 
scientific developments through indivi- 
dual and corporative greed. 

This latter has been started through 
the channels of legislative action (Par- 
liamentary Science Committee), arous- 
ing public opinion by propaganda (such 
as the cooperative volume “Frustration 


of Science”’). 

After returning from England, it is 
with a deep feeling of shame that I 
viewed the American scientific scene in 
its social aspects. Low salaries as com- 
pared with better organized professional 
workers, and dirty spy and secrecy sys- 
tems conive to make industrial condi- 
tions abominable. Body and soul of our 
main academic research institutions are 
dominated by large corporations; their 
presidencies awarded to such vocal re- 
actionaries as Robert Andrew Millikan 
of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Karl T. Compton of M.I.T.— 
not in the least representative of the 
main bloc of scientists, yet their opin- 
ions are accepted by the man-in-the- 
street as the verdict of Science. 

I believe that we need. an American 
Union of Scientific Workers, and want 
to help work towards that end. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


| HOUSING SPEECH 


VERYONE welcomes the initiative 
of President Roosevelt in getting 
a popular housing movement under way. 

Briefly, the President proposed that 
the National Housing Act be ammended 
to extend and broaden the scope of the 
Federal Housing Administration. It is 
hoped under the proposed scheme, that, 
by lowering the rate charged for mort- 
gage insurance and by lowering the cost 
of construction in general, private en- 
terprise will be induced to construct up 
to 16 billion dollars of housing during 
the next five years at the rate of about 
800,000 family units per year. 

There are, however, two aspects of 
the scheme which will bear watching. 
For one thing, the “cooperation” of 
labor apparently refers to a lower 
hourly wage for building workers in 
return for a higher annual wage. But, 
as both John L. Lewis and William 
Green have pointed out, this is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to achieve 
through private builders. The net re- 
sult may very well be the destruction 


LABOR WINS OUT 


N the November elections American 
labor advanced a step toward the 

establishment of a political party which 
will be definitely committed to the pro- 
motion of labor’s political program. 

For many years the traditional poli- 
tical policy of the labor movement had 
been to “reward its friends and punish 
its enemies.” The method sometimes 
worked. More frequently, however, it 
did not. There was never a definite ob- 
ligation on a candidate elected on a 
major party ticket to make good his 
promises to labor. The party came first, 
and labor, as it usually does in the cam- 
paign platforms of the major parties, 
came very near last. And when both 
major party candidates were wholly un- 
acceptable to labor, as frequently hap- 
pened, labor had to take the one or the 
other and like it, no matter what kind 
of a blackguard he might be. 

In various parts of the country inde- 
pendent parties committed to labor’s 
program have sprung up from time to 
time. Few ever attained the permanency 
of the Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota, which has shown through its ad- 
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of the wage scales which unions have 
built up after many years of ‘struggle. 
If cost reductions are in order, it is in 
the field of building materials and 
against the steel, cement and wood mon- 
opolies that the attack should be made. 


Another question to speculate on is: 
who will really benefit from the gen- 
erous stimulus by the government to 
private industry? Experience teaches 
us that the private operators will not, 
and cannot, build for the lowest income 
groups. What guarantees are there that 
this half of the population will obtain 
improved housing at rents they can af- 
ford? Surely stricter governmental 
control than is contemplated will be 
necessary to curb the speculation. 


Thus far, the only agency capable of 
producing decent housing within the 
range of most American families is the 
U. S. Housing Authority which recently 
took over the P.W.A. Housing Division 
under the terms of the Wagner-Steagall 
Act. But this agency is unfortunately 
not involved in the President’s scheme. 
The FAECT welcomes the government’s 
interest and initiative in housing. But 
we must insist that this initative be ap- 
plied where it is really needed. 


Labor Greetings 


Our season’s greeting to our readers 
and members would not be complete 
without a word to the thousands of poli- 
tical and labor prisoners throughout the 
country. These are labor’s shock troops 
whom we remember especially at this 
time of the year. We particularly greet 
the outstanding labor prisoner, Tom 
Mooney, and call for a flood of Christ- 
mas letters to Congress urging his free- 
dom. 


ministration of the affairs of that state 
that labor’s program is synonymous with 
good government. Labor began last year 
to follow Minnesota in establishing labor 
parties in various parts of the country. 
These activities were widely extended 
this year, and the results have been very 
gratifying. 

None of labor’s victories at the polls 
are more striking than that of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party in New York City. 
Only one year old, it polled 482,000 
votes for Mayor LaGuardia in the 
November election. The Mayor, who ran 
also on the Republican ticket and that 
of several minor parties, obtained a 


NO DISCRIMINATION 


Ff LABOR unions permit discrimina- 

tion against Negro workers, such 
discrimination drags down the wages 
and the working conditions of the white 
as well as the Negro workers,” pointed 
out Philip Murray, addressing the Na- 
tional Negro Congress in the name of 
the CIO. 

The consciousness of the Federation 
leadership that there must be no dis- 
crimination whatsoever was clearly 
shown in an episode which occurred at 
its recent Detroit Convention. 

Lawlor, New York WPA organizer, 
who is a Negro, entered Grenfeld’s, De- 
troit’s largest cafeteria, with several 
other delegates. The manager appro- 
ached one of the group and informed 
him that Grenfeld’s did not serve Neg- 
roes. A discussion ensued. The man- 
ager claimed that legally he could not 
be forced to serve Negroes. It seems 
that a recently passed law barring dis- 
crimination did not become effective 
until November 1. 

A large number of Convention dele- 
gates were already seated and eating. 
As the discussion continued and became 
more heated, more and more people 
arose and added their protests. 

The manager suddenly decided that 
as far as he was concerned the law was 
already operative. Lawlor was served. 


plurality of 450,000 votes over his sole 
opponent. The ALP vote was therefore 
the deciding factor in the election. The 
sweep also carried several ALP candi- 
dates into the state legislature and others 
into New York City’s new council, and 
gives the ALP the balance of power in 
the state. 

The shameful exhibition to which the 
nation is being treated in Washington, 
where Congress is debating every issue 
but those for which the special session 
was called, should serve to spur labor in 
uniting its forces with those of all 
progressive elements for next year’s 
Congressional elections. The Vanden- 
berg’s, the Dies’ and all the other labor- 
hating reactionaries can and must be re- 
placed by progressives of the type of 
Maverick, Bernard, Giegan, Coffee, and 
O’Connell. 


Construction 


JOHN COBB 


HE construction industry is a pecu- 

liar one. With the exception of 
small houses, the end-product of the in- 
dustry is income producing, or produc- 
tive property. It is, therefore, like steel 
production and machine tool manufac- 
ture, an indicator of economic health. 
It is perhaps more than either of these 
an indicator of long time trends. It is 
this that makes so disquieting the con- 
tinued depressed state of the industry— 
prolonged despite continued govern- 
mental action. 


At the same time, construction is or- 
ganized in a more primitive manner 
than any major industry except agri- 
culture. Wide use has been made of 
mechanization and scientifically con- 
trolled technics, but the industry is al- 
most innocent of mass production and 
centralized financing and control. Con- 
struction is still an aggregate of rela- 
tively small jobs, individually designed 
and financed, carried out by a staff and 
production plant organized at the site 
for the particular project and disbanded 
at its completion. 

A Young Industry 

Organically, then, construction is a 
young industry—still at a stage equiva- 
lent to that in which automobiles were 
built in machine shops. And, indeed, in 
a temporal sense too, modern construc- 
tion is comparatively young. The first 
all-steel bridge in this country is still in 
use; reliable reinforced concrete is a 
product of the last twenty years. 

But construction is growing up. Dur- 
ing the last few years tendencies to- 
ward reduction of labor cost, mass pro- 
duction, extreme specialization, have be- 
gun to develop. In the construction 
industry they take the form of a move 
towards increased shop fabrication of 
structures formerly field-erected. Thus, 
in bridge and building construction, 
large rolled structural members are re- 
gularly used where built-up members 
would once have been specified—thus 
substituting the mass-production technics 
of the steel mill for the craftsmanship of 
the riveting gang. And even when mem- 
bers are still built up, as in plate girder 
bridges, there is an increasing tendency 
to assemble an entire bridge girder in 
the shop, using riveting machines, and 
ship it to the site to be placed on its 
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foundations. 

The introduction of structural weld- 
ing, too, by the simplification of con- 
nection details which it introduces, tends 
to increase the percentage of labor on 
a job which is employed in the shops. 
Perhaps the most publicized example of 
this tendency is the pre-fabricated house. 
Prefabrication of housing has not been 
done on any mass scale as yet, but it is 
unquestionably on the books for the 
near future. 

No complete revolution in methods 
and materials is to be expected in the 
construction of large structures. Rather 
elementary materials fabricated at the 
site are gradually replaced, to an extent 
varying with the type of work, by mem- 
bers completely assembled at the shop. 
Heavy rolled sections replace built-up 
steel structures; concrete mixed at a 
central plant and trucked to the site re- 
places mixed-in-place concrete. 

Cost Reductions 

These factors have had an effect in 
reducing the cost of bridges, making 
economically feasible structures of a 
size impossible a few years ago. The 
development of larger and more eff- 
cient handling machinery has provided 
the speed so essential on large projects, 
where interest charges during construc- 
tion bulk large. The use of alloy steels 
and refined control of concrete has been 
essential for the long spans of today. 

Construction of dams of unpreceden- 
ted size in recent years—Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, Fort Peck—has led to what are 
practically factory methods at the site. 
The problem here is that of placing en- 
ormous quantities of material in rela- 
tively uncomplicated patterns. This 
coupled with the long period of time 
over which operations extend, makes it 
possible to treat construction as a man- 
ufacturing process and apply factory 
methods. Concrete is made in more or 
less permanent central mixing plants 
and piped to the spot, as at Grand 


Comes 
Of Age 


A Young Industry 
But Growing Fast 


Coulee; earth is handled by completely 
mechanical processes with hydraulic 
dredges at Fort Peck. 


The pattern repeats itself as we ex- 
amine each field of heavy construction, 
Increased mechanization at the site re- 
sulting in a shift from unskilled to 
skilled labor reduces the labor cost per 
yard of concrete or ton of steel, while 
at the same time size of structures and 
standards of construction increase sufli- 
ciently to hold employment per dam, 
per mile of highway about constant. 


In attempting an examination of any 
industry we are inevitably led to ask 
what is its relation to the central pro- 
blem of our time—the ability of the 
production machine to make use of all 
the available workers. 


If heavy construction is to continue 
to use even the same number of workers, 
volume must gradually increase. The 
field is about equally divided between 
government and private work. During 
the P.W.A. period we saw about as much 
government work on an emergency basis 
as we are ever likely to—an amount 
which notably failed to bring construc- 
tion to levels we have been accustomed 
to regard as normal. What of ordinary 
work? 

Reclamation Projects 


With the country unable to absorb 
its present agricultural output and ag- 
ricultural efficiency increasing, it is hard 
to see how the great reclamation pro- 
jects of recent years can long continue. 
Their place may be taken by hydro- 
electric developments though this is con- 
tingent on a continual increase in the 
demand for power. 

The population trend appears to be 
away from the metropolitan centers and 
total population seems to be approach- 
ing stability. This offers a discourag- 
ing outlook for the large field of muni- 
cipal services—sewers, water supply; 


(Continued on Page 16) 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Boom Goes The Boom 


JOHN GILMAN 


“But in large measure the principal cause 
of the recession appears to be purely psy- 
chological”—Time MAGAZINE. 


cae beginning of August marked 
the highest point in national indus- 
trial recovery from the 1929 catastro- 
phe. From that high point of this sum- 
mer, there has been a 35% drop—the 
most abrupt cataclysmic decline in our 
economic history. 

Prior to the: summer months the eco- 
nomic upturn appeared to be fairly well 
stabilized, There was general agree- 
ment that this was due in the main to 
government pump-priming. However 
there were ominous rumblings. The pro- 
duction of steel together with the pro- 
duction of our other commodities went 
in for the manufacture of labor-saving 
equipment; old plants were being re- 
novated, rebuilt, made still more efficient, 
made so that they would produce still 
more goods with fewer and fewer peo- 
ple. Chrofic mass unemployment still 
persisted. 

The stock market was doing well. 
The economic royalists were at their 
best: in 1932, at the height of the crisis, 
the large corporations showed $202,- 
000,000 in profits. In four years this 
figure leaped to $3,632,000,000, and at 
the end of this month it is estimated 
that corporation profits will reach $5,- 
000,000,000—a 2,400% increase over 
the 1932 figure. 


Huge Profiit Accumulated 

In fine, huge profits have been pre- 
cipitated out into one controlling sec- 
tion of the population. And mass pur- 
chasing power has been crippled. On 
top of that, the utilities and other large 
corporations have on hand large funds 
for construction purposes—funds from 
their profits they hold out as a threat to 
the people and the special session of 
Congress. They are bargaining—bar- 
gaining?—for power: for a substantial 
cut in their taxes if they are to release 
such funds for construction. 

The illusions of an escape from crises 
is now shatttered. In no quarters is there 
a genuine belief in a new long-lived 
prosperity. We are faced by a crisis 
which is real and substantial, a crisis 
aggravated by big business. The effects 
are patent: 1,000,000 workers have been 
disemployed since September, and ano- 
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ther million placed on part-time employ- 
ment. Production is dropping off; mass 
layoffs are becoming contagious even in 
plants running at capacity. Layoffs are 
growing as thousands upon thousands 
are being thrown out of work systema- 
tically. Consumers’ prices are skyrock- 
eting. All told, the farmer’s income is 
declining, and mass purchasing power 
is being paralyzed and frozen out. 

For the past few years additional pur- 
chasing power has been stimulated by 
government aid. The ever-promised 
housing boom, which would have helped 
steady improvement, never materialized. 
The heavy and basic industries naturally 
obtained the benefits of the cyclical im- 
provement up till this summer, accruing 
enormous profits without its normally 
fertile source of profit—building and 
construction. Expansion has been going 
on unchecked, consumers goods are not 
being bought up sufficiently and quickly 
enough, and their sale was being pro- 
voked unnaturally by more and more 
installment paying plans. 

Labor Aids Recovery 

Labor’s productivity became increased 
all this while. Unionization, the royal- 
ists grumbled, caused the decline. A 
pretty tale which even they have soft- 
pedalled, for precisely the opposite is 
true. Organized labor is aiding and 
working for recovery in every sense of 
the word. The increases in wages and 
decreases in hours won by labor were 
after all obtained only to a fair degree. 
But the advances in commodity prices 
made up for it over and above board 
a natural rise. Moreover, increased ra- 
tionalization and intensified speed-ups 
have drained undreamed of productivity 
out of employed workers, while millions 
were being thrown out of work matter- 
of-factly. 

Against this, however, the tories are 
ganging up. They threatened not only 
the special session of Congress and nod- 
ded assent at Secretary Morgenthau’s 
speech favoring balancing the budget 
at the expense of the people, but, more, 
moved to turn the special session into a 
legislative weapon against the people. 
They act powerfully against wages and 
hours regulations, farm prices stabili- 
zation, regional T.V.A.’s, and for a 
bankers’ and utilities’ program. They 
are reaping huge profits and they are 
organizing in defense of those profits. 
They are campaigning to make a more 


pliable Wall St. market so that they can 
squeeze the stock interests out of small 
stockholders into their overstuffed corn- 
ucopia. They are campaigning to undo 
labor’s gains, to nullify the will of the 
American people voiced in the 1936 elec- 
tion—to impose on the people the stark 
tragedy of 1932 all over again. 

The remedy, the hope? To increase 
at once the purchasing power of the 
millions. To balance the budget—the 
human budget, and no other. 

Labor’s Program 

Representative Maury Maverick’s ad- 
monition against any form of deflation 
is wisely tied up with his suggestions for 
the immediate launching of a housing 
and slum clearance program; for care 
of the unemployed; for halting price 
rises by effective anti-trust legislation. 

Labor was quick to diagnose the ap- 
proaching economic illness. The great 
housing boom was of course aborted 
from the first. It was Philip Murray of 
the CIO who projected the idea to the 
Social Security Advisory Council of 
utilizing old-age reserve funds to stimu- 
late the still-born housing projects. Na- 
turally the tories lined up against such a 
proposal which would provide new low- 
cost housing, and badly needed shelter 
and act as a stimulus for the salient 
weakness in recovery. Murray’s propos- 
al involves no borrowing, and will 
not affect the government federal 
deficit, nor will it make for additional 
taxes. The royalists would have the 
American people pay for their future 
security with unemployment and hunger 
now. 

On the eve of the President’s address 
on housing, John L. Lewis reiterated the 
need for a large-scale housing under- 
taking to relieve unemployment and ful- 
fill the acute housing need. Said Lewis 
of the present housing set-up: 

“It is a badly diluted program which 
doesn’t begin to attack the problem at 
its root. I would use social security 
reserves. It is unsound business to allow 
this merely to accumulate in a sterile 
fund. No bank hoards its money when 
it can keep it out working.” 

Labor is taking appropriate measures 
to meet the royalists’ front-line drive and 
to stem the “recession.” In addition to 
supporting the CIO’s housing recom- 
mendation, mass demands are being 
made for the expansion of WPA in or- 

(Continued on Page 19) 


FAECT Wins Reinstatement 


Harris Structural Steel Co. 
Fails to Fire Union Member 
For Organizational Work 


HE Harris Structural Steel Co., 

largest fabricator in the New York 
City metropolitan area, has failed in its 
attempt to fire Brother Arthur Levin for 
organizational work in the Harris draft- 
ing rooms. When Brother Levin was 
fired, the Federation brought charges 
against Harris before the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Evidence of ille- 
gal discrimination brought out by the 
Federation at the hearing on the case 
was so overwhelming that the company 
admitted defeat and reinstated Levin 
without waiting for an NLRB order. 


The case grew out of the discrimina- 
tory discharge of Brother Levin on June 
9. Levin, who has worked at the Har- 
ris firm since 1923 as a structural de- 
tailer, took a leading part in the Feder- 
alion’s organizing drive there. 

When Harris, a traditionally open 
shop anti-union employer, was confront- 
ed with organized draftsmen, his answer 
was to fire the leader of the union. The 
firing was not without a certain finesse, 
worihy of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
Brother Levin was loaned out to an in- 
dependent detailer, and upon his return 
to Harris, on June 9, he was told that he 
had been through for six weeks. 

After a day and a half of the NLRB 
hearings, the strength of the Federation’s 
case was so apparent that Mr. Thomas, 
attorney for Harris, was willing to settle 
out of court. 

The stipulation below, read into the 
official record, speaks for itself. This 
union victory not only reinstates Brother 
Levin but takes a healthy crack at the 
pel company union scheme of Harris. 
As Harris is the key structural firm in 
New York, the reinstatement of Levin 
will be a great impetus to further organi- 
zation among structural draftsmen and 
engineers, 

Statement by Harris attorney, Thomas, 
before NLRB Trial Examiner Bokat: 

The respondent, without conceding 
any of the allegations of the complaint 
herein, and solely for the purpose of 
settlement and compromise, agrees as 
follows: 

1. That employees in its draughting 
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room shall at all times be guaranteed 
and protected in the rights guaranteed 
to them by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

2. That respondent states that it has in 
no way been connected with any em- 
ployee plan, or alleged company union, 
in the past, and that so far as it knows, 
none exists at this time. However, it 
shall in the future in no way dominate 
or interfere with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization, 
or contribute financial or other support 
to such organization. 

3. That Arthur Levin shall be reem- 
ployed on or before November 22, 1937, 


as a detailer and checker in respondent’s 
draughting room, at the same rate of 
wage, and under the same conditions of 
employment as to. tenure thereof or 
otherwise as obtained with respect to his 
employment prior to April 24, 1937, 

4, That the respondent shall post this 
stipulation on the bulletin board in its 
draughting room on or before November 
22, 1937, and keep the same posted for 
a period of ten days thereafter. And 
that, if this stipulation is not so posted 
and complied with, the Board may issue 
an order carrying out the terms and 
provisions of this stipulation in all re- 
spects, 


UNION AND 


PROFESSION 


OL. WILLARD CHEVALIER, Vice- 

President of McGraw-Hill Co., in 
a recent speech before the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering 
Examiners provided us with consider- 
able food for thought, when he said: 

“itis a fact that the great bulk of 
your engineers must look forward—and 
I say this in no invidious sense what- 
ever—to being an employee on some- 
one’s payroll. ... We might just as well 
face that reality and not delude our- 
selves by setting up any fictitious condi- 
tions that do not exist.” 

And from that point on to the end 
of his speech Col. Chevalier proceeded 
to delude perhaps both himself and his 
auditors through the very simple pro- 
cess of ignoring the implications of this 
very pertinent observation. He does go 
so far as to. give us just one little ink- 
ling as to the nature of the case by cit- 
ing the following little anecdotes: 


“A very eminent engineer once told 
me that he considered it a definite part 
of his responsibility to his employer to 
hire his staff on the lowest terms con- 
sistent with competent service.” 

Now turning to the question of pro- 
fessional licensing, Col. Chevalier ob- 
serves: 

“We thus have the employer and em- 
ployee relationship among engineers, all 
of whom have the same words on their 
diploma, all of whom can qualify un- 
der the sameder the same statutes. 

“If we are going to give spiritual ef- 
fect to the bare flesh and bones of our 


engineering legislation, we must have 
these professional societies which, en- 
tirely apart from statutory require- 
ments, will take into account everything 
else about a man in addition to his edu- 
cational and technical attainments.” 


What would the Colonel suggest as a 
basis for a man’s qualifications aside 
from his technical and educational at- 


tainments? The color of his eyes, per- 
haps? 
Col. Chevalier believes that those 


younger men in the profession who chafe 
under the necessity of working for “less 
compensation than are the unskilled, un- 
educated mechanics with whom they 
must work every day” labor under an 
illusion. He points out that the mech- 
anic works by the day and doesn’t work 
every day, whereas the engineer is paid 
by the month and “is employed through- 
out the year.” Where has the Colonel 
been since 1929? 


The Colonel tells us that the over- 
whelming bulk of our engineers are 
doomed to work as employees on some- 
one’s payroll all of their lives, and that, 
moreover, there is little opportunity for 
their advancement even as employees. He 
testifies that there is at least a tendency 
among employer-engineers to hire their 
technical staffs on “the lowest terms con- 
sistent with competent service”. And 
after admitting all of that, he tells them 
that they ought to be content with their 
low salaries while they are gaining ex- 
perience for the glorious professional 
future that lies before them! 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Productive Capacity and the Engineer 


WALTER POLAKOV 


Cn the first instalment of this article, pub- 
lished last month, Dr. Polakov drew atten- 
tion to the increasing tendency for technical 
advances and increased productivity of labor 
to result in a net loss in general welfare. 
This fact has held production below what 
should be possible. A decent standard of 
living for all would require an increase of 
70-80 per cent in the production of consum- 
er goods. And simply on the basis of full 
use of the plant and techniques available in 
1929, an increase of about 45 per cent would 
be possible. Yet between 1919 and 1929 
average real wages had risen only about 15 
per cent although production per worker had 
more than doubled. In 1933, this very con- 
tradiction, in causing the depression, had re- 
duced wages below the 1929 standards. To 
a great and increasing extent, when one wor- 
ker doubles his productivity he throws an- 
other worker out of a job.) 


INCE the first signs of the return of 

“prosperity,” the employers’ re- 
turned confidence took the form of new 
installations of bigger and faster labor- 
saving machinery. Even during the cri- 
sis the producer goods industry lost but 
6 billion dollars of business as against 
the consumer goods shrinkage of more 
than 15 billion dollars. Yet every time 
a new labor-saving device is built and 
installed, it is put into operation only 
because its cost is less than the cost of 
the labor it displaces for all time to 
come. Otherwise the labor-saving equip- 
ment has no justification under the pro- 
fit system. 

This continuous technological pro- 
cess increasing the productivity of labor 
does at once two things: (1) It contin- 
uously reduces labor requirements, in- 
creasing, as it were, the army of per- 
manently disemployed. (2) It steadily 
increases the potential possibility of se- 
curing plenty for all, with comfortable 
leisure for full measure— if only—yes, 
if only the product of labor, the output 
of these Daedalian creations could be as 
equitably and uniformly distributed as 
the work itself. 

A more recent, though as yet unpub- 
lished, series of studies conducted by the 
National Research Project of the W.P. 
A., under the sponsorship of various fed- 
eral departments, can shed a great deal 
of light on the recent increases of labor 
productivity. It bids fair to dwarf the 
estimates of the Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity as to the extent of our 
potential abundance. Such data as have 
come to my notice definitely indicate 
that, during and especially after the 
crisis, the productivity of labor has ris- 
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en with added vigor. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
we have never had “technological unem- 
ployment,” for our unemployment was 
due to the unemployment of technology. 
What I mean by this is that displace- 
ment of labor is caused not by the use 
of fast automatic machines, but by idle- 
ness of these machines, idleness caused 
by want of buyers of the manufactured 
product. A prominent auto body plant 
was closed because it could produce 
more than could be sold. Advanced 
technology became unemployed, and 
men were thrown out of work. In coal 
mines, loading machines are used only 
about 15 per cent of the time, and coal 
mines go bankrupt because they are 
equipped to furnish more coal than our 
restricted economy can use. 

Various studies have been made in- 
quiring into the extent and causes of 
plant idleness. In a paper before the 
American Management Association, Mr. 
J. P. Jordan of Stevenson, Jordan and 
ilarrison, disclosed that the first cause 
of idleness of our productive capacity 
is: 

“The expansion of plant capacities by 

individual companies which are over- 


ambitious to outstrip others in the 
same industry.” 


When, however, due to inadequate in- 
come of the mass of consumers, the 
goods cannot be sold, we have the testi- 
mony of Mr. A. H. Wiggin, a noted 
banker and member of various boards, 
that— 


“the manufacturer keeps on manufac- 
turing goods as long as his customers 
demand them and as long as he can 
sell them at a profit, and WHEN HE 
CANNOT SELL THEM AT A 
PROFIT, HE BEGINS TO RE- 
DUCE HIS PRODUCTION.” 


Thus, our technology becomes unem- 
ployed. 

Likewise, it is customary to nip many 
technological advances in the bud. In 
the report of the National Resources 
Committee on Technological Trends, 
Professor Bernhard J. Stern of Colum- 
bia University says: 

“The failure of industry to keep 

abreast of technique is due in part to 

the periodic crises in capitalist econo- 
my. Even in periods of upward swing 
of the cycle there is always the inhib- 
iting fear of introducing technological 
changes that will cause overproduction 
and accelerate another crisis . . , In 
the midst of a crisis . . . few inventions 
are utilized except FOR THE PUR- 


POSE OF LOWERING LABOR 
COSTS.” 


It seems, indeed, 
as if we have de- 
veloped within our 
society productive 
means and forces 
that can no longer 
be utilized within 
the limitations of 
the existing econ- 
omic set-up. The 
competitive profit 
system becomes unprofitable under the 
regime of restricted production, but un- 
restricted production is unprofitable par 
excellence! 

Heretofore, the engineer, the chemist, 
the technician has greatly contributed to- 
ward the creation and development of 
these productive capacities, hoping and 
believing, as he did, that the more pro- 
ductive method or machine would meet 
the needs of the people; that the labor- 
saving method or machine would lighten 
toil and contribute secure leisure; that 
the new discovery would abolish eco- 
nomic insecurity, would contribute to 
the fullness of life. 

Today he stands aghast, contemplat- 
ing the frustration of his toil, the defile- 
ment of his ideal. 

Over a century ago, Thomas Tred- 
gold (1788-1829) defined engineering 
for the charter of the Institution of Civ- 
il Engineers as — 

“The art of directing the great sour- 


ces of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man...” 

Upon this definition Cassius J. Key- 

ser commented: 

“Ts it for the use and convenience of 
engineers? Or for that of a ‘shop’? 
Or that of a manufacturing establish- 
ment? Or that of an industry? Or 
that of a group of ‘capitalists’? No; 
it is for no such restricted good; it 
it is infinitely higher and nobler and 
more embracing—engineering is for 
‘the use and convenience of man’; and 
‘man’ does not mean this group or 
that; it means all the people of the 
world, not only those living but an 
unending succession of generations to 
come.” 

MATHEMATICAL PHILosopHy (p. 455-6) 


How far back have the engineer, the 
chemist, the technician been driven dur- 
ing the intervening century from _at- 
taining this aim? Each has created the 
means for “use and convenience” of 
man—but they were placed at the dis- 
posal of a few; but from the control of 
the “great sources of power in nature” 
he has been restrained; as a “hired 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES 


BS BUSINESS has gone on 
strike against recovery. The 
present slump which is being aggra- 
vated by the malicious sabotage of the 
economic royalists has already brought 
the scourge of unemployment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of American 
homes. 

We are receiving reports daily from 
all chapters indicating that large num- 
bers of technical employees are being 
summarily dismissed. If ever techni- 
cal men and women needed a power- 
ful trade union to protect their right 
to live, it is now. Our only hope to 
halt lay-offs is our trade union, 

All FAECT members are urged to 
build and organize as never before, 
react quickly to every notice of lay- 
off, mobilize your office for immediate 
action — this will cause the manage- 
ment to reconsider mass dismissals. 

In one structural steel firm in New 
York, the whole office was laid off 
with a promise of reemployment later 
on when a new job materializes. The 
employer took pains to point out that 
with the new job he would have to 
pay lower salaries. 

This is a definite tactic of the em- 
ployers against which we should be 
on guard. 


Boston 


With the help of the plant industrial 
union, we have a good functioning group 
now in Allis Chalmers and should soon 
achieve 100% organization. Member- 
ship increases are also reported for Stur- 
divant’s and the Eastern Gas and Fuel. 
Our National Educational Director, 
Jules Korchien, recently made a special 
trip to Boston to meet with our officers 
and these groups and complimented Bos- 
ton on its progress. 


New York 


Chapter 1 in New York has petitioned 
the National Executive Council for the 
right to divide itself into two new chap- 
ters. One will cover the industrial field, 
and the other W.P.A. Approval has 
been given and it is felt that with each 
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new chapter having its own responsibil- 
ity, greater initiative will develop in 
organizing and getting results. 

The contract with the Trubernizing 
Process Corporation has been approved. 
The contract calls for union recognition, 
5 day (37% hour week), payment for 
eight legal holidays and for two weeks 
vacation. 

The victory at Harris Structural Steel 
through the reinstatement of Arthur Lev- 
in, FAECT steward, is reported in a sep- 
arate article and shows that even the 
worst union-hating companies can be 
made to respect the law of the land. 

The Structural Steel section is pub- 
lishing “Structural Details—For Better 
Working Conditions”. Copies can be 
secured from the. National Office. 

The CIO regional office has set up a 
Legistlative Committee to concentrate on 
legislative work for city and state legis- 
latures. Our organizer, Martin Cooper, 
has been elected as secretary of this 
Legislative Committee. Other members 
of the committee, include Allan S. Hay- 
wood, Regional CIO Director, and of- 
ficers of the Transport Workers’ Union, 


UER & MW, ILGWU and ACW. 


Newark 


NewArK—The acting secretary of the 
CIO Industrial Council of Newark, is 
Edward Selden, of the FAECT. The 
CIO Council is in an active campaign 
to restore civil and labor rights to New 
Jersey which has been notoriously known 
as an open-shop state. 

Hupson County—A provisional Hud- 
son County Board of the FAECT has 
been set up with Robert Ingram as sec- 
retary. This Board will supervise or- 
ganization in the many important in- 
dustrial plants along the Hudson River 
waterfront in Bayonne, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, West New York, Edgewater, etc. 
Already locals exist in Babcock and 


Wilcox, International Nickel and U. 5. 
Testing Labs. 


Philadelphia 


The chapter is absorbed in an intense 
membership drive for 100% increase in 


_membership by January 15th, Outgrow- 


ing their present offices, the chapter is 
taking larger offices at 1827 Arch St. 
where it will occupy a building in col- 
laboration with other white-collar CIO 
unions, 

A housing campaign has been organ- 
ized together with tenants’ groups, pro- 
gressive architectural groups, trade 
unions, civic, religious and other liber- 
al organizations. 

WestincHouse—Following prelimin- 
ary meetings of the technical and of- 
fice staffs of the South Philadelphia 
Works of Westinghouse Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Co. with the CIO and FAECT 
representatives, the group there has or- 
ganized and applied for a charter. The 
new chapter will be known as Chap- 
ter 27; its members are growing and 
it is receiving excellent support from 
Local 107 of the UER & MWA. 

The acting Executive Board of Chap- 
ter 27 are men with ten years service 
with the company and enjoy the re- 
spect of the whole technical staff. 

The organization of this chapter, has 
stimulated a new Westinghouse chapter 
in East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore 


Milton Fischer, organizer, has been 
able to contact and secure the backing 
of a number of technical men at the 
important aircraft plant of Glen Mar- 
tin. A campaign is being mapped out 
to organize this group of some 300 odd 
technical employees. 
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| Chicago | | Pittsburgh | GE@. P roposals 


Chicago Apparatus case before the 
NLRB is now completed and approved 
by Washington and a trial date set. 
Chances for complete victory for our 
union are very good. 

UniversaL Oi Propucts—Another 
conference has been arranged with the 
NLRB in order to effect some re-ad- 
justment. 

Loop Locat—A general Loop local 
for members working in small offices 
in the Loop has been established. This 
will bring together the members in of- 
fices which are too small to establish a 
local of their own. 

ASCE—The Local chapter of the 
ASCE has set up a committee which is 
to propose salary adjustments, The 
Chicago Chapter of the FAECT have in- 
vited them to work cooperatively to 
secure recommendations for increases. 

Packinc House—The SWOC has set 
up a new packing house workers or- 
ganizing committee and are going to 
town in the stock yards. 


Canada 


In the past year there has been or- 
ganized in Montreal the first trade union 
of Canadian technical employees. This 
union has received encouragement and 
help from the FAECT. Its name is the 
Association of Technical Employees. 

Today it numbers over 100 members 
in Montréal and is rooted in a number of 
large engineering firms in that city. 

On November 3rd the ATE held its 
first open meeting which attracted some 
150 ‘technical employees. R. J. Tallon, 
Secretary of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, greeted the ATE on behalf of the 
organized labor movement in Canada, 
and stressed the advisability of the af- 
filiation of the ATE with the TLC. This 
proposal was adopted by the ATE. 

Marcel Sherer, reporting for the FA 
ECT, showed the Canadian engineers 
and technical employees that unionism 
in our fields in the States is bringing re- 
sults. This report proved stimulative 
and new applications were turned in. 

Plans were drawn up to proceed to get 
two offices organized 100% in coopera- 
tion with the plant unions and start 
negotiating for the first union contract 
for Canadian engineers. 
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Following the affiliation of the AFL 
local Joseph S. Jacoby has been placed 
in charge of the Pittsburgh area. 

A concentrated drive in structural 
steel has been launched and Federation 
material effectively distributed at the 
American Bridge Administration Build- 
ing and the metal laboratories of J. & 
L. at Aliquippa. The effective work of 
Jacoby is demonstrated in the fact that 
the company is perturbed by this “little 
CIO organizer,” who is canvassing the 
men in all the restaurants in town. 

The Westinghouse Local got off to a 
good start following meetings at which 
Philip Salaff of Philadelphia reported 
on Chapter 27. 

Western Electric is expected to fol- 
low the lead of the Westinghouse plant 
of East Pittsburgh and also to organize 
a large local. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, the 
entire student body and faculty of the 
Civil Engineering Department turned 
out to hear Jacoby speak on the sub- 
ject of unionism for the technical man, 
the work of the CIO and the agreement 
signed by the FAECT. 


Detroit 


Executive Vice-President Robert Mif- 
flin Sentman reports: 

ELoise Hosprrat—Increases of $12 
to as high as $60 per month were won 
by our Eloise local of the Medical Tech- 
nologists Division of the Chapter. These 
increases averaging for the most part 
between three and four hundred dollars 
a year included all categories of the 
medical technicians employed there,— 
X-ray technicians, bacteriologists, serol- 
ogists, dieticians, hematologists, chem- 
ists, tissue technicians, physiotherapists, 
and assistants, This local is 100% or- 
ganized in the FAECT and we have been 
representing them before the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors and the 
Ways and Means Committee. The larg- 
est increases came in the lower brackets. 

Kesey Hayes—Chemists and metal- 
lurgists of the Foundry Laboratory, 
100% organized in FAECT, are in nego- 
tiations with management for hourly 
wage increases. We are bargaining with 
the Plant Bargaining Committee of the 
UAW local of the plant. 


For Unity 


a gee CIO at its recent Atlantic City 
Meeting proposed a national rep- 
resentative conference of all the na- 
tional and international unions affili- 
ated with the CIO and AF of Lto discuss 
the methods and means for achieving 
a unified labor movement. The Execu- 
tive Council of the AF of L has refused 
to permit representatives of its affiliated 
organizations to attend any such con- 
ference. 


The 32 national and international 
unions and over 600 local industrial 
unions affiliated with the CIO have es- 
tablished during the past year a com- 
prehensive administrative machinery for 
its millions of members. Each of the 
32 national and international unions 
have created autonomous machinery for 
the regulation and administration of 
their respective organizations. Over 
20,000 local unions and lodges have 
been established by these national and 
international unions. 


The CIO has proposed a basis for ob- 
taining a unified labor movement. Its 
proposal necessarily involves the rec- 
ognition of the establishment of indus- 
trial unions in the mass production, pub- 
lic utilities, marine, service and basic 
fabricating industries. Any comprom- 
ise of this issue would be compromising 
the existence of organized labor and 
negating the completion of the organi- 
zation of the unorganized workers. Such 
a compromise could not be participated 
in by the CIO because it would be fatal 
for the workers of this country. 


The CIO also proposes that a national 
convention be held to be attended by 
representatives of organizations affili- 
ated with the AF of L and the CIO. Only 
such a democratic procedure will afford 
assurance to the workers of this country 
that the program will be fulfilled. 


Labor in this country must and will 
be organized. For labor to be organized 
in the industries indicated above, the 
policies of the CIO must continue. The 
CIO desires a unified labor movement 
but a unified labor movement of real 
strength and power so as to be able to 
achieve an improved standard of living 
and a recognized status for labor in 
this country. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


fee cooperation of all CIO Region- 
al Directors and Field Representa- 
tives is requested for the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, whose organizers are fac- 
ing the problem of organizing technical 
workers in many plants where CIO in- 
dustrial unions are already in existence. 


The technicians are peculiarly sub- 
ject to the anti-labor influence of em- 
ployers and technical societies, and a 
special approach has usually been found 
necessary to them through a technical 
union of their own, the FAECT, which 
is a bona fide union affiliated with the 
CIO. 

Where technical groups are thus or- 
ganized separately, however, it is also 
important to bring them into close as- 
sociation with the rest of the plant 
workers in the CIO industrial union. 

Therefore, the FAECT plant locals 
or units of technical workers should be 
encouraged to participate in the plant 
council and on the plant bargaining 
committee, thus fostering their under- 
standing of and an identification with 
the problems of their fellow workers 
and broad trade union organization. 

The representatives of the FAECT 
have expressed their eagerness to co- 
operate in organizing all unorganized 
workers, production, office and profes- 


sional, and the closest cooperation be- 
tween them and other CIO unions will 
be of great mutual benefit. 


Communications to the FAECT should 
be addressed to Lewis Alan Berne, Nat- 
ional President of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, 26 East 17th St., New York 
City—From the CIO Organizers Bulle- 


tin. 


te past month has seen the emer- 
gence of a new period in the history 
of the CIO and American labor. Unions 
throughout the country have continued 
to win better conditions, higher wages, 
the closed shop, and have won many 
cases before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the state and fed- 
eral courts. 


In New York City Tammany Hall suf- 
fered a crushing defeat as the American 
Labor Party polled 482,459 votes for 
Mayor LaGuardia, and ALP candidates 
were elected to the new City Council in 
three of the five boroughs. In upstate 
New York labor candidates were elected 
in Buffalo, Utica and Troy. Labor won 
a string of victories from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, covering a score of steel 
towns in western Pennsylvania. Eleven 
labor-backed mayors and burgesses were 
elected, most of them union leaders. 
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Austin Hogan, John Santo, Michael Quill, from left to 
right. Quill was elected Councilman on the American Labor 
Party ticket. Hogan, his aid, is a Federation member. 
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Detroit Campaign 


In Detroit, after a campaign of two 
months, and in the face of bitter hos- 
tility from the press and a divided labor 
front, the United Automobile Workers’ 
candidates for mayor and the City Coun- 
cil piled up a huge vote. The campaign 
was conducted on a straight labor basis 
with four union men and a union law- 
yer as candidates. The results show 
Detroit labor to be the largest new 
force ever to appear in Detroit politics. 

Cleveland labor elected ten of the 
fifteen councilmanic candidates. Akron 
labor’s candidate for mayor was de- 
feated by only 8,000 votes in a record 
total of 80,000. Three labor candi- 
dates for councilman were elected. In 
a host of smaller communities through- 
out the country, labor was successful 
in electing its representatives. 


ARTA Agreement 


Following on the heels of an agree- 
ment covering 10,000 workers of RCA 
Communications obtained by the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
the American Radio Telegraphists’ Ass- 
ociation signed an agreement covering 
1,350 employees of the same company 
from New York to Honolulu. The 
agreement provides: recognition of the 
union as exclusive bargaining agency 
nationally; uniform vacations based up- 
on length of service; a forty-two hour 
week; time and one-half for overtime; 
seven paid holidays; severance pay for 
discharge due to technological impro- 
vements; seniority rights; and wage in- 
creases for all employees. On December 
1, all employees are to receive checks 
covering wage increases retroactive to 
July 1, 1937. Other questions covered 
were furloughs, pensions, group insur- 
ance and a spread of the work in de- 
presion periods. The ARTA is now 
preparing to negotiate a national ag- 
reement with Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph and the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Corporation. 

The American Newspaper Guild 
smashed the “united front” of nearly 
1,000 publishers through a five-day 
strike against the Wilkes-Barre Record. 
The strike and the radio announcement 
that the Guild was prepared to shut down 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, the 
Evening News and the Sunday Independ- 
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ent, brought the publishers of all four 
papers into a hurried conference with 
John B. Gallagher, district auditor of the 
United Mine Workers and acting chair- 
man of the Guild negotiating committee. 
Four hours later Wilkes-Barre was com- 
pletely Guild-Shop. 

An important factor in the victory 
was the mass picket line maintained 
around the Record twenty hours of each 
day through the cooperation of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, 
the United Mine Workers, the Carpen- 
ters, the Teamsters, the Bakers and Con- 
fectioners and the Workers Alliance. 


Westinghouse Choice 


By a vote of 2,369 to 1,908 the em- 
ployees of the Westinghouse Airbrake 
Company at Wilmerding, Pa., chose 
the United Electrical, Radio and Mach- 
ine Workers Union as collective bar- 
gaining agent over a company union, 
the United Employees Association. The 
UER & MW plans to follow up this 
victory by asking the company for a 
signed contract establishing the 36-hour 
week with no reduction in pay and dou- 
ble time for overtime. 

A statement issued by the represen- 
tatives of the union said: “The im- 
pressive vote for our union at the Labor 
Board polls was unmistakable notice 
by the workers of Westinghouse that 
they want collective bargaining with 
their management on the basis of our 
program, which was the chief election 
issue. 

“Those employees who, named the 
company-controlled association are for 
the most part honest workmen who also 
want a share in the industrial democ- 
racy of this day and thought that was 
the way to get it. We are much inter- 
ested in winning the battle for these men. 
We expect them to enlist under the ban- 
ner of the bona fide union chosen as 
bargaining agent by the majority of 
their fellows.” 

The UER & MW has also signed a 
contract with the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Commonwealth and Southern. The ag- 
reement calls for a blanket 5 percent 
wage increase, five day, forty-hour week, 
overtime pay, paid vacations, sole bar- 
gaining rights and a preferential shop. 

Three companies produce 98 percent 
of the potash in the United States. The 
second of these companies to sign a con- 
tract with the International Union of 
Mine Mill and Smelter Workers is the 
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Potash Company of America, at Carls- 
bad, N. M. The agreement grants sole 
bargaining rights, wage increases of 
from 60 cents to $1.30 a day, retroactive 
to October 1, vacations with pay, trans- 
portation allowances, eight hour day, 
time and one-half for overtime and sen- 
jority rights. 


Court Decisions 


The National Labor Relations Board 
and the Supreme Court of the:State of 
New York have handed down decisions 
in the past month of vital importance 
to organized labor. The NLRB has ruled 
that the use of an AF of L union for 
company union purposes is as illegal 
as the usual forms of employer-domin- 
ated company unionism. New York 
State Supreme Court Justice May has 
ruled that closed shop contracts do not 
violate an individuals “right to work.” 

Invalidating a contract between the 
Consolidated-Edison Company and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, the NLRB held that the com- 
pany had imposed this union on its em- 
ployees and had discriminated against 
the United Electrical, Radio and Mach- 
ine Workers Union. The Consolidated 
and six affiliated companies were or- 
dered to cease interference with the 
right of the workers to organize in the 
CIO union, to end their use of detec- 
tives to spy on labor unionists and to 
post notices that employees are free to 
choose any union. Six men fired for 
union activity were ordered reinstated 
with full back pay. 

The decision struck squarely at the 
collusion between the IBEW and Con- 
solidated-Edison which resulted in the 
contracts. The company granted a con- 
tract at time when most of the AF of L 
union’s membership had gone over to 
the CIO. The facilities of the previou- 
sly existing company union were turned 
over to the IBEW, company union of- 
ficials were permitted to devote all their 
time to the work, using the companies 
offices, secretarial services and “util- 
zing the companies’ expense account.” 

During this time the company union 
officials were paid their regular salaries, 
and AF of L delegates were allowed 
to collect dues on the company pre- 
mises and to hang signs on the doors 
reading “Pay AF of L Dues Here.” 

The CIO union has filed a petition for 
an election to be held after the company 
has complied with the orders of the 


NLRB. 


Seeking an injunction restraining the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company 
from discharging them for failure to 
join the Transport Workers Union, six 
employees of the company charged that 
this was a violation of their right to 
work as protected by the Constitution of 
the United States. In ruling against 
them, State Supreme Court Justice May 
held that labor unions are not subject 
to the laws forbidding monopolies in 
New York State. Closed shop contracts, 
said the court, are “in consonance with 
the public policy of the state, as ex- 
pressed by the legislature.” 

Big business has been trying for de- 
cades to invoke legal action against 
closed shop contracts, in the name of the 
anti-trust laws and the constitution. 


NLRB C omplaint 


A complaint has been issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board against 
the Eagle-Picher companies because of 
promotion and domination of the “Blue 
Card” company union which was char- 
tered by AF of L. 

The Blue Card union was formed by 
the company to break a strike of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, at that 
time part of the AF of L. It carried its 
activities to the extent of armed mob 
attacks on union officers and other vio- 
lence. 

The Labor Board complaint states 
that a majority of the. compony’s pro- 
duction workers prior to May 8, 1935, 
were members of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, which called a strike 
on May 9 when the company refused to 
meet the union’s representatives. The 
company retaliated by shutting down 
mines and plants, locking out the workers 
and forming the Blue Card union. Ap- 
proval of a ground boss was a condition 
for joining the union. The company 
then made a closed shop agreement with 
the Blue Card union. 

In its citation of the means employed 
by the companies to frustrate any ef- 
forts on the part of their employees to 
organize, the Board states that the com- 
panies have continued to employ armed 
force against members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, and have induced law enforce- 
ment officers to violate their oaths of 
office by withholding protection from 
and unlawfully arresting International 
Union Members. 
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Auxiliary Affairs 


EPRESENTED at the Special Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Session at the 
Third FAECT Annual Convention were 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the United 
Automobile Workers, and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Society of Designing 
Engineers. The group was rounded out 
by Mrs. Ro Berne, Acting National Sec- 
retary of the FAECT Auxiliary and dele- 
gate from the Chicago Women’s Auxil- 
iary; Mrs. May Powsner, of the New 
York Women’s Auxiliary; Mrs. Falk of 
Cincinnati; and Mrs. Aber from Pitts- 
burgh. 

Society of Designing Engineers rep- 
resentative, Mrs. W. E. Ravell, informed 
the meeting that its organization was 
open to wives of members only, that 
their activities were chiefly social with- 
out independent educational activities. 

Auxiliary Delegate Helen Goldman 
stirred the meeting with the report that 
the UAW auxiliary membership leaped 
to 15,000 in 33 locals throughout the 
country. Membership is open to wives, 
friends, mothers, sisters and other re- 
lated females. The reason for such 
growth? Activities in the great auto 
strike are chiefly responsible, according 
to delegate Helen Goldman. 

Picket lines were set up, Women’s 
Brigades chased from plant to plant to 
keep up the male morale, kitchens were 
organized, funds for food were col- 
lected. The strike over, the ladies con- 
solidated their forces and proceeded to 
organize the unorganized women. Cam- 
paign number one was initiated to pro- 
tect the wage increases won by the men, 
together with a battle against the high 
cost of living and for better housing. 
Their members went to bat for the lo- 
cal Labor Party in its election drive for 
better municipal government. Next 
came the organization of a peace par- 
ade in which many women’s organiza- 
tions participated. Auxiliaries are es- 
tablished in Hudson, Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Dodge and Ford. The tempo of activities 


HOW TO APPLY 
FOR A CHARTER 


Any seven (7) persons eligible for mem- 
bership in the FAECT may apply for a 
charter by filing an application with the 
National Office, FAECT, 26 East 17th St., 
New York, New York. 
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is on the up, and the UAW Auxiliary 
is going to town in a big way this year. 

“Why Eat It?”, a booklet published 
by the Foods Research Institute was the 
subject of Borice E. Boris’ talk. Boris, 
Los Angeles Chapter Delegate, stressed 
the need for women’s organized inter- 
est in consumer protection. He dis- 
cussed the dangers of lead and arsenic 
poisoning due to sprays used on fruits 
and vegetables, and urged consumer 
vigilance to force producers to exercise 
greater precautions to eliminate this 
danger. 

Mrs. May Powsner, New York Auxil- 
iary Delegate, reported on past activi- 
ties and plans for the future. Mrs. Ro 
Berne reported extensively on Auxiliary 
goings on in Chicago. Reports received 
from the Washington and Boston Auxil- 
iaries were read, and a report from the 
Los Angeles Auxiliary was made at the 
meeting. Highlights of the above men- 
tioned reports will be sent to all Chap- 
ters and Auxiliaries. 

The Special Women’s Auxiliary Ses- 
sion made several decisions, as follows: 


1—That the proposal to elect Mrs. Ro 
Berne National Secretary and Mrs. 
May Powsner Publicity Director be 
sent to all Auxiliaries. 


2—That the proposal for a_ national 
dues scale be sent to all Auxiliaries 
for ratification—25c per month per 
member; 25c initiation fee; 10% 
per capita tax for the National Of- 
fice. 

3—That the Auxiliary national officers 
formulate a national constitution 
outlining the duties and functions 
of all Auxiliaries to be submitted 
for ratification. 

4—That the Auxiliary national officers 
outline a program of work for the 
coming year. This to be sent to all 
Auxiliaries and Chapters of the 
FAECT. 

5—That the Auxiliary national officers 
issue a monthly news bulletin giving 
directives and news to Auxiliaries to 
aid them in their work. 

6—That a proposal be sent to all Chap- 
ters to designate one member of the 
local executive committee to work 
closely with the Auxiliary and be 
responsible for Auxiliary work in 


the Chapter. 


Construction 
Comes of Age 


(Continued from Page 8) 
subways. On the other hand, dispersal 
of population should lead to continued 
road and bridge building. 

Private construction is primarily de- 
pendent on factors external to the in- 
dustry itself. A prosperous construc- 
tion industry, essentially, depends upon 
an ever more rapidly expanding ec- 
onomy. For technical progress in other 
industries makes it possible to meet 
increased demand by using more eff- 
cient methods rather than doubling up 
of plant—and technic advances geo- 
metrically. We have seen this illustr- 
ated in recent years when a marked in- 
crease in consumer goods production 
has failed to produce a similar rise in 
construction and heavy industry. 

The nation is unquestionably under- 
housed. But unfortunately no develop- 
ment so far has given evidence that 
costs can be brought down to a level 
which will reach the millions of low 
income workers where the real demand 
exists. And this is essential if a mass- 
production industry is to arise. 

To create employment furnishing de- 
cent houses to the mass of the people, 
income levels will have to be raised. 
The best hope is that militant labor 
organization and progressive legisla- 
tion may bring a day when an American 
standard of living is available to all 
employed Americans. 


The Church Speaks 
Out For Labor 


From the CIO Brochure, 

Tue CHuRCH SPEAKS OuT FoR LABOR 
Reverend Father Charles O. Rice, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization is a legitimate labor union 
engaged in the task of organizing Amer- 
ican labor. Its leaders are men of in- 
tegrity, many of them known to me 
personally as decent, sincere, Christian 
gentlemen. Every sincere religious per- 
son in the United States wishes the 
CIO success. We Catholics especially 
realize that the CIO is taking a big step 
toward the realization of the goal set by 
the Holy Father in his Encylical ‘Re- 
constructing the Social Order.’ The 
evils the CIO fights are deadly evils 
sapping the corporate strength of our 
nation and religion, the methods it uses 
are legitimate and praise-worthy.” 
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MEN OF MATHEMATICS. 


E.T, Bell. New York. Simon and 
Schuster. 593 pages. $5.00. 


CREATIVE mathematician writ- 

ing for the general reader, Pro- 
fessor Bell presents the personal histories 
of the great mathematicians from Zeno 
to Poincare. With this great distinction, 
however: instead of simple biography, 
we see these men in their relations with 
their contemporaries and through them 
the development of the fundamental con- 
cepts of mathematics. 

Just how difficult was the discovery of 
these “fundamental” concepts the man 
who has learned his mathematics in the 
conventional manner never realizes. 
These things are usually presented as 
though they were always common knowl- 
edge. When the reader finishes this fas- 
cinating book, he will have a new con- 
ception of such “simple” ideas as ir- 
rational numbers and analytical geo- 
metry. He will see in a new light such 
men as Descartes, Fermat, Newton and 
Pascal. 

A “pure scientist” himself, Professor 
Bell detests diplomats and politicians, 
condemns irrationality and bigotry. He 
decries Newton’s interest in politics, and 
Monge and Fourier’s trip to Africa with 
Napoleon. But Newton was interested in 
politics. Why? The author fails to ex- 
plain these things in the light of con- 
temporary social conditions. And why 
was Newton interested in mathematics? 

Bell tells us that great mathematicians 
may have any or all virtues or vices, in 
any combination. That “on the whole 
the great mathematicians have lived 
richer, more virile lives than those of 
the ordinary hardworking mortal.” But 
why do mathematicians mathematize? 
What place has mathematics in human 
affairs? Nowhere in the book are these 
questions answered, except by the state- 
ment that mathematicians do mathema- 
tics because of an “irresistible impulse” 
and by pointing out the applications of 
mathematics to experimental science. 

The failure to answer these questions 
detracts from the value of a unique and 
important book. 


CIO: WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT 
CAME TO BE. Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. Washington, 
D.C. 48 pages. $.05. 


| 1935, before the CIO was organ- 
ized, there were less than 100,000 
organized steel workers, 3,000 rubber 
workers, 25,000 radio and electrical 
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workers, 25,000 auto workers. Today 
the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee can report agreements with 431 
companies employing more than 500,- 
000 workers, 75,000 are organized in 
the rubber industry, 137,000 in the Uni- 
ted Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, 375,000 in Auto. In 1935 
there were 3,000,000 union members in 
the United States, today there are more 
than 7,000,000. 

Why have the CIO unions shown such 
tremendous growth? Why has the la- 
bor movement as a whole grown so in 
the last two years? Of a total of al- 
most 40 million wage earners, less than 
three and a half million were represent- 
ed by the delegates to the Atlantic City 
convention of the AFL in October, 1935. 


“Since its formation, the AFL had 
aspired to speak for all of American 
labor. Its craft unions had achieved a 
fair measure of success in the building 
trades, in printing and in many of the 
more skilled lines of work. Industrial 
unions . . . had also been successful in 
organizing the great majority of workers 
in their respective industries. But whole 
industries—and those the most basic and 
modern industries—were almost com- 
pletely unorganized.” 


“In the course of its existence, the 
AFL had made a number of efforts to 
organize these industries. But all of 
them had failed, due to the concentrated 
financial powers controlling these in- 
dustries, due to the lack of adequate 
support for such attempts, due to the 
absence of sufficiently aggressive and 
intelligent leadership and due to the 
craft policies applied.” 

The story of the development of the 
CIO idea, of the growth of the CIO, is 
told in this meaty little pamphlet. If 
you have questions to ask, if you want 
to answer the questions of others, read 


CIO: What It Is and How It Came to Be. 


Production And 
The Engineer 


(Continued from Page 11) 


man” he was told to do this or that 
chore and he did it. He sold his birth- 
right for a dish of porridge. 


In the economic shift that has taken 
place in our transition from the old 
Machine Age into the Power Age, pro- 
ductive forces have developed beyond 


the framework of economy of scarcity. 
The paradox of poverty amid potential 
plenty challenges a technical man to see 
his creations serve mankind. How can 
he best do it? By remaining the dis- 
passionate onlooker? By continuing to 
be inarticulate, a narrow specialist in 
a small field? By serving a restricted 
privileged clique? 

Are we to continue to prostitute our- 
selves by erecting useless edifices in 
plain sight of slums and despicable 
homes? Are we going to spend sleep- 
less nights in speeding up conveyors 
and designing new contraptions to speed 
up work so that the worker’s wife may 
spend sleepless nights in trying to bal- 
ance her meager budget? 


Or are we going to realize that, as 
wage earners, the place of technicians 
is in the ranks of the workers; that our 
experience and knowledge belong to 
the producers of real wealth; that in 
the Power Age the distinctions between 
the white-collar and overall workers 
are eradicated and that the inexorable 
logic of facts and the philosophy of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion leave the technical man no other al- 
ternative. 


In biology we have come to regard 
an organism as a whole; in modern 
physics the energies of the universe have 
come to be treated and_ interrelated 
through their equivalence. So in eco- 
nomic life we have come to regard the 
economic forces as a whole. A de- 
tached, isolated factor counts for 
naught, for in itself it is useless. 


THE HOUSING STUDY GUILD 
ANALYTIC STUDY OF 
COST DIFFERENTIALS ....$2.50 


A DETAILED STUDY OF THE 
ECONOMY OF VARYING 
HEIGHTS OF BUILDING AR- 
RANGED TO SHOW a) EFFECT OF 
HEIGHT ON THE COSTS OF CON- 
STRUCTION & UTILITIES AS 
EXPRESSED IN RENTALS b) 
EFFECT ON RENTALS OF VARI- 
OUS METHODS OF SUPPLYING 
HEAT, GAS & ELECTRICITY; 
CHARTS ARRANGED FOR THE 
INTERPOLATION OF FINANCING 
& TAXATION FACTORS TO 
SHOW EFFECT ON RENTLS. 
Land Costs Excluded, Maintenance 
Costs Included. 
COMPRISING 

Part I: 13 Charts (17 x 22) 

Part II: Descriptive Report (84 pp.) 
FAECT COOPERATIVE STORE : 
116 E. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GIVIE SER VICE 


AFFAIRS 


Federal Civil Service Division 


HE stimulus provided the organiza- 
tion of technical men employed in 

Federal Civil Service by the creation of 
the Federal Civil Service Division at 
our last Convention has had its effect. 
The Division is now applying itself to 
the specific needs of the Federal em- 
ployee and has mapped out an organi- 
zational and legislative campaign. A 
nationwide campaign has been launched 
throughout the Navy Yards and other 
centers where large numbers of techni- 
cal men are employed by the govern- 
ment. 

Boston, Portsmouth, Philadelphia 

Within the last month organizers have 
been sent to Boston, Portsmouth, and 
Philadelphia Navy Yards and they re- 
port a growing sentiment for organiza- 
tion among the technicians. At Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard the Federation or- 
ganizer has organized a protest against 
the 44 hour week imposed upon the 
draftsmen. 

Langley Field 

A group has been started at Langley 
Field at the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. A fifty per cent in 
membership is reported by the Union of 
Marine Draftsmen and Technicians 
Chapter 24 since their affiliation to the 
Federation a few months ago. With an 
excellent start they predict that most of 
the 500 men in the Yard will be or- 
ganized within the next few months if 
the present rate is continued. The with- 
drawal from the AF of L because of the 
Rosemund’s “do nothing policy” and af- 
filiation to the FAECT has given this 
chapter new life and continued growth. 
Gains have been won by the union in the 
Yard offices and a legislative program 
is well on the way with a legislative rep- 
resentative stationed in Washington to 
protect the interests of the Yard drafts- 
men. 

Washington Chapter 

In line with the drive on the Navy 
Yards, the chapter has done excellent 
work in building up the new Navy De- 
partment Local which reports units set 
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up in four out of five Bureaus. Yards 
and Docks, Hydrographic, Engineering 
and Construction and Repair. The Navy 
Yard Local 1005 organized in the Model 
Basin is building groups in Ordinance 
and the Metallurgical Laboratory. The 
Local has presented a brief to the Com- 
mandant requesting a change in the pres- 
ent efficiency rating system. The suc- 
cess in the Brooklyn Yard is spurring 
on the Federation men. The other three 
locals are growing and Washington is 
seriously turning its attention to en- 
rolling the 6,000 technical men. 
Federal Bulletin 

The Federal Civil Service Division is 
issuing a bulletin in December jointly 
edited by the Union of Marine Drafts- 
men and Technicians and the Washing- 


ton Chapter to deal with problems and 
activity of the Division. 

The Legislative Department through 
Brother Milton Fischer, its Legislative 
Representative announces the introduc- 
tion in Congress of two bills sponsored 
by the Federation and the other CIO 
unions. Bill HR 8428, introduced by 
Mr. Bigelow of Ohio meets the long 
felt need for a means of appealing the 
arbitrary decisions of Civil Service of- 
ficials. The Five Day Bill introduced 
by Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts in 
effect provides for the 35 hour week for 
those who have been working forty hours 
for it states that “there shall be no in- 
crease in the number of hours of duty 
per day.” These bills mark the first 
step in our legislative campaign. 


The Legislative committees of the 
Federal Civil Service Division are pre- 
paring legislation to eliminate the pres- 
ent practice of placing Navy and Army 
officers in Civilian Departments in the 
highest paid positions regardless of their 
qualifications. Other matters to be coy- 
ered are the elmination of the Efficiency 
Rating System employed in the Field 
Service, the raising of the minimum pay 
of technical men to $1800 and the lib- 
eralization of the Retirement Act. 


State and Municipal Civil Service 


PITTSBURGH—Excellent prospects 
for organization exists among the State 
Highway Engineers. Brother Jacoby re- 
ports that CIO folders have been mailed 
to all the engineers employed in this 
department and also tells us that the 
CIO statement on the City Budget has 
been distributed by the Federation to all 
city technical employees. 


CHICAGO — Frank Kornacker in- 
forms us that “We are preparing the 
Board of Education Local for a cam- 
paign at the hearings on the budget for 
1938 centering around the restrictions 
on pay and an increased construction 
program.” 


NEW YORK—The Federation and the 
Association of Municipal Chemists fin- 
ally prevailed upon the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission to reconsider the 
Commission’s proposed classification 
plan for the Chemical Service. The 
reopening of this matter at the time the 
classification plan was about to be put 
into effect marks a great victory for 


New York City chemists. 


A meeting arranged by Brother 
Cooper between representatives of the 
FAECT and the Association of Muni- 
cipal Chemists and Commissioner Paul 
Kern of the Commission proved fruitful 
and it appears likely that a mutually 
satisfactory classification plan will be 
worked out. 


The protested proposals of the Com- 
mission are: Grade 1—Laboratory Ass‘t. 
up to but not including $1500 per an- 
num. Grade 2—Jr. Chemist $1500 to 
$2100. Grade 3—Ass’t. Chemist $2100 
to $2700. Grade 4—Chemist $2700 to 
$3300. Grade 5—Sr. Chemist $3300 
to $3900. Grade 6—Principal Chemist 
$3900 up. 


The classification plan endorsed by 
the FAECT proposes: Grade 1—Lab- 
oratory Ass’t. $1200 to $2040. Grade 
2—Jr. Chemist $2160 to $3060. Grade 
3—Chemist $3120 to $4080. Grade 4— 
Sr. Chemist $4260 to $4860. Grade 
5—Chief Chemist $5000 and up. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Building Codes 
Need Change 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Bureau of Building Inspection un- 
less said permit be based on draw- 
ings and specifications for which 
full responsibility of authorship is 
assumed by a person legally prac- 
ticing in this Commonwealth. 

5—That the Bureau of Building In- 
spection be empowered to issue 
Certificates of occupancy, signed 
by the Chief for all new buildings, 
and for all old buildings (except 
private dwellings) following an in- 
spection as to exits, lighting, ven- 
tilation and structual stability; this 
same practice to be followed when 
change in occupancy and usuage 
takes place. 

6—That any material or type of con- 
struction be permitted, providing 
it complies with the code for the 
particular type of building pro- 
posed, and when approved by the 
Advisory Board. 

7—High parapet walls as now required 
particularly on fireproof and fire- 
resistant buildings be eliminated. 

8—That the requirement that a cellar 
or basement extend under the en- 
tire first floor of dwellings be el- 
iminated when the construction of 
the first floor is of fireproof con- 
struction. 

9—That the prohibition against the 
use of wood cornice be removed in 
certain Residential Zoning Dis- 
tricts. 

10—That the requirements for Struc- 
tural Timber and Structural Steel 
be revised to bring the code more 
in line with the generally accepted 
practices in other large cities; that 
welding of steel be permitted by 
licensed welders, that steel bar 
joists be permitted in any type of 
building and that the requirement 
for the reduction in Live Loads be 
revised. 

11—That tenement houses, having more 
than two habitable floors shall be 
constructed completely of materials 
that will not support combustion; 
that buildings of fire resistive con- 
struction (other than those of haz- 
ardous occupancy) shall not be re- 
quired to have fire towers; that all 
stairways (other than in one and 
two family buildings) shall be en- 
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closed and shall have hand rails on 
both sides of stairs, that in tene- 
ments not exceeding six stories in 
height, containing not more than 
six apartments to a floor, the total 
number of rooms above the first 
floor not exceeding 100, nor the ag- 
gregate number of apartments not 
exceeding 30, may be constructed 
with one stairway. 

While the new code brings substan- 
tial and much needed advantages to bui- 
Iding construction, generally, it gives 
particular benefits to the erection of low 
cost housing. The statement has fre- 
quently been made that under our pre- 
sent code, Philadelphia cannot erect 
this type of housing, meaning that the 
restrictions imposed make it prohibi- 
tive in cost. This is literally true, if the 
code is followed. 

The new code liberates these shackles. 
It takes into account the presence of a 
new social feature in a modern age; low 
cost housing for the lower income 
groups, and it proposes to stimulate its 
growth, not retard it. 


Boom Goes 
The Boom 


(Continued from Page 9) 

der to increase purchasing power, to 
safeguard workers of all kinds against 
layoffs and to protect them with WPA 
jobs or adequate relief. It is a campaign 
of all workers, employed or unemploy- 
ed, it is a campaign of the American 
people for the enactment of a real Mini- 
mum Wages-Maximum Hours Bill in 
order to provide more employment op- 
portunities, to refinance farm mortgages 
and maintain farmers’ incomes, to im- 
prove and extend social security benefits, 
and increase taxes on high incomes and 
profits. Labor is organizing behind such 
a program to make purchasing power 
keep pace with recovery—to foster and 
maintain recovery and the right to work 
and live. 
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Manufacturers of 
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(Makers to the FAECT) 

We make any style of emblem desired 
Write for Prices 
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R WILL THIS continue and be extended . . . will housing and construction play the natural and vital part 


in stemming the recession . . . will technical employees fall by the wayside in the mass layoffs or will increased technical 
services be required, as labor proposes in its program for immediate stimulation of housing and construction. TECHNICAL 
AMERICA is first to know and first to tell and explain. Our contributing Board of Editors are America’s foremost tellers 
and explainers—R. Buckminster Fuller, Bernhard J. Stern, Walter Polakoy, Frank Lloyd Wright. TECHNICAL 
AMERICA is now indispensable to every architect, chemist, engineer or technician. No better time to subscribe to the 
progressive voice of America’s technical employees. ; 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


Please enter my subscription to TECHNICAL AMERICA. 
22 E. 17th Street, N. Y. C. 


I am enclosing $1.50 for a year . . . $1.00 for 8 months. 


